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LORD PLAYFAIR. 

BY M. W. HAZELTINE. 



If any man in our time has satisfied the Emersonian definition 
of genius, "a capacity for hard work," it was Lyon Playf air, and if 
any Englishman has earned a peerage by services, not less im- 
portant because pacific, it was he. That is a conviction planted in 
all those who have been in a position to follow his career, and it 
will be shared by the readers of the memoir of Lord Playfair 
which has been recently compiled by Mr. Wemyss Eeid, and pub- 
lished by the Harpers. The biographer, however, not only sets 
forth the story of a great worker who labored for unselfish ends, 
but also enables us to realize the fact that the subject of the nar- 
rative was a man of rare social and personal gifts, before whose 
address and tact difficulties that to others might have proved in- 
surmountable, seemed to melt away. His was a useful and dis- 
tinguished life, not only in its scientific, but also in its political 
and international aspects, and from the latter view-points his high 
character, his genial temperament and his social attractiveness no 
doubt counted for much, but his successes as a member of Parlia- 
ment, as a Minister and as an unofficial diplomatist ought not to 
obscure the specific quality of his intellect, or the prevailing trend 
of the achievements by which he will be longest remembered. He 
was, primarily, a student of science, and especially those branches 
of applied science which deal with the economic conditions of life. 
That is why Playfair's name is inseparably associated with the 
vast sanitary improvements which have taken place in England 
during the last thirty years, and with the evolution of the whole 
system of scientific and technical instruction. His is an un- 
challenged place of honor in the history of the social and eco- 
nomical progress of his country. 

It is the fashion for biographers to devote considerable space to 
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an account of their subject's ancestry ; more space, perhaps, than 
Dr. Weismann would approve of. Eepresentatives of the Playfair 
family have more than once reached eminence in the course of the 
last three centuries. In 1596, Thomas Playfair was made D.D. and 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
and Professor Playfair, of Edinburgh University, was one of the 
most famous of English mathematicians in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth and the first quarter of the present century. Professor 
Playfair was remembered in the United States down to our own 
day. In 1877, Lord Playfair, being at a house on the Hudson 
which possessed a telephone, used the instrument to communi- 
cate with the Professor of Mathematics at West Point. The latter 
desired to know who was addressing him, and, receiving the 
answer, "Playfair," rejoined, "Oh, I know all about you ! I 
learned my first mathematics out of your 'Euclid.' " Lord Play- 
fair disclaimed, with modesty, the authorship of the book, ex- 
plaining that it had appeared in the last century. His unknown 
conversationalist replied, "Your voice is so squeaky, I thought you 
must be a hundred years old !" Lord Playf air's grandfather was 
appointed Principal of the University of St. Andrews in 1800. 
His wife's maiden name was Lyon ; she belonged to the Lyons of 
Glen Ogle, who form a collateral branch of the Lyons of Glands, 
now possessing the title of Earl of Strathmore. Principal Play- 
fair's eldest son, the father of the subject of Mr. Reid's biography, 
became a physician, entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and rose to the highest medical position in it, that of mem- 
ber of the Medical Board in Calcutta. He had, we are told, all the 
simplicity and kindness of Colonel Eewcome, in Thackeray's 
novel, and his son could never think of him without this associa- 
tion in his mind. Dr. Playfair had married a daughter of John 
Ross, Esq., of Edinburgh. She was a woman of uncommon 
abilities, which were cultivated by extensive reading; her son 
testifies that to her he owes much more of the early knowledge he 
acquired than he was able to gain from the grammar or classical 
school to which he was eventually sent. 



Lyon Playfair was born at Chunar, Bengal, May 21, 1818. As 
early as 1820 he seems to have been sent with an elder brother 
from India to St. Andrews, there to remain under the care of an 
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aunt. Six years later, his mother returned from India to super- 
intend the education of her family. In this task she was as- 
sisted by a governess who had a strong Scotch pronunciation, and 
who not infrequently put her accents on the wrong syllables. Lord 
Playfair notes in an autobiographical sketch that, throughout his 
life, he would sometimes astonish an audience by a distinctly false 
quantity. At the age of six, the boy Lyon had been sent to an 
excellent parish school, from which, unfortunately, he was re- 
moved too soon to the old grammar school of the City of St. 
Andrews. Of the latter institution he says : "I know that I lost 
much of my former knowledge, and that my Latin, when I entered 
the university, was of the most miserable description." When, at 
the age of fourteen, he was enrolled as a "Bejant," or first year's 
student, in the University of St. Andrews, he scarcely knew the 
Greek alphabet, and he tells us that, "I never learned sufficient to 
make Greek authors a pleasure to me in their own language." 
Mathematics, on the other hand, pleased him greatly, and, when- 
ever he could do so, he listened to the lectures in the class of 
chemistry and natural philosophy. After leaving St. Andrews, he 
entered upon a course of study for medicine in the Andersonian 
College, Glasgow, and, presently, carried off the first prize in the 
chemistry class. Among his fellow students at this college were 
Livingstone, the great African traveller, and James Young, the 
founder of the paraffin and paraffin oil industry. After spending 
two years in Glasgow, young Playfair went to complete his studies 
in the University of Edinburgh, but became ill, was ordered to 
discontinue his professional work, and to look to India for a 
career. He reached Calcutta and entered a mercantile house, but 
several of the scientific men in the Bengal capital, whose acquaint- 
ance he gradually made, wrote to his father, urging him to send 
the young man back to Europe to complete his chemical studies. 
In compliance with their advice, his father, who was then in the 
Upper Provinces, sent his son back to London to join the dis- 
tinguished chemist, Professor Graham, who had been at Glasgow, 
but was now at University College in the British metropolis. After 
remaining with Graham for about a year, Playfair went to Giessen 
in Germany to study under Liebig, the founder of organic 
chemistry, who, at that time, had the best laboratory in Europe. 
At Giessen, where he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the 
young Englishman made several notable discoveries, and was in- 
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vited by Liebig to translate into English his great book on agricul- 
tural chemistry. There is no doubt that his association with 
Liebig was a turning point in Playf air's life; it brought him, 
while still a youth, into contact with the first chemist of his day, 
and gave him a position in the scientific world which his own 
work and abilities, remarkable though both were, could not have 
secured for him so quickly. Eeturning to England in 1841, he 
became chemical manager of a large print works near Clitheroe, 
and, while thus engaged, he was made Honorary Professor of 
Chemistry in the Eoyal Institution of Manchester. In 1842, the 
Professorship of Chemistry in the University of Toronto was 
offered to him, but he was dissuaded from accepting it by no less a 
man than Sir Eobert Peel, then Prime Minister, who took the 
unusual step of promising to provide for him in England. The 
incident demonstrates that Playfair, although only twenty-four 
years old, was already regarded by many leading scientists as the 
most promising among the younger students of his day. The 
first Government appointment which Playfair received in pur- 
suance of the promise mentioned was the post of member of the 
Eoyal Commission to inquire into the health of towns. The 
work of this memorable commission, upon which he entered with 
great energy in 1843, marked the real beginning of sanitary 
science in the United Kingdom. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that, when this commission commenced operations, every 
English town was but little better than a vast cess-pool, while, be- 
fore its recommendations had been fully carried out, the towns in 
England had become practically what they are to-day. From 
1843 until the end of his life, Lyon Playfair was absorbed in the 
question of sanitary improvement, and, before long, he was the 
recognized leader of national enterprises for the amelioration of 
the public health. The duties undertaken by Playfair in con- 
nection with the Eoyal Commission did not, however, prevent him 
from prosecuting chemical inquiries in a laboratory connected 
with the Museum of Economic Geology at Craig's Court, an in- 
stitution with which he was long associated. In 1845, Playfair 
visited Ireland at Sir Eobert Peel's request, and made a report 
to the Prime Minister on the potato rot and the imminence of 
famine. His prediction that the population of Ireland would be 
more than decimated unless all the ports were opened for the ad- 
mission of grain at a small duty, was sadly fulfilled. 
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II. 

From 1847 to 1849, Playfair's life was that of a Professor in 
the Royal School of Mines, though, even in these years, the Govern- 
ment required his services on Royal Commissions. In 1848, he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. We may mention that, 
at this period, he eked out a small income by writing leaders for 
various newspapers, particularly the Daily News, the Morning 
Chronicle and the Athenaeum. It was in 1850 that he entered 
definitely upon what was to be the chief employment of his life. 
Up to this point, his labors were principally confined to his 
own special branch of study, and it was as a man of science only 
that he was known to the public. In the year just named, he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition, who 
have been described as the "good fairies" that secured for English 
industry and English art the position which they now hold in the 
world. From 1850 down to 1895, Playfair was constantly asso- 
ciated with the labors inaugurated by this important body. More 
than almost any other man, he represented its spirit and for- 
warded its aims. The work accomplished by him in the develop- 
ment of the national institutions for practical teaching, which 
have revolutionized the English system of technical instruction, 
may be regarded as, upon the whole, the most useful of all the tasks 
to which Playfair devoted his superabundant energy and unique 
talent. In his new position as a member of the Commission for the 
Exhibition, he was brought into close contact with the Prince Con- 
sort, with Lord Granville, then President of the Board of Trade, 
and with many eminent politicians of both parties. He emerged, 
in short, from the relative obscurity of a man of science occupied 
in the details of a public department, and came into the full blaze 
of light that beats upon men actively engaged in national affairs 
of the widest interest. It is well known that the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 was a pecuniary success, and that the surplus was about 
£180,000. The sum, which, hy the Prince Consort's advice, was 
wisely invested in land in South Kensington, has increased 
enormously in value. This land was vested in the Commissioners, 
who had carried out the Exhibition, and they allotted sites 
upon it to numerous public buildings. Upon the land in question 
are built large galleries for museums and pictures, and, conspicu- 
ously, such well-known institutions as the South Kensington 
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Museum, the Natural History Museum, the Government Schools 
of Science and Art, the Eoyal Albert Hall, the Eoyal College of 
Music, the Imperial Institute, the Alexandra Home for Female 
Students, the City and Guilds of London Institute and the School 
of Art Needlework. When the Exhibition closed, the Government 
offered Dr. Playfair a knighthood, or the Companionship of the 
Bath. He selected the latter. The French Government offered 
to make him Officer of the Legion of Honor, but this distinction he 
at the time declined as being in the employment of the English 
Government. On the other hand, he accepted the office of Gentle- 
man Usher in the Prince Consort's household, a post which 
brought him into intimate association with Prince Albert in 
many works undertaken for the promotion of education, science 
and art. Especially did the organization of the Eoyal College of 
Science fall heavily upon Playfair's shoulders. Under the Prince 
Consort, he may be said to have been the father of the Science 
Department, and to have thus given form and substance to that 
part of the new educational scheme which was specially related 
to the establishment of a national scheme of scientific instruction. 
It was Playfair's happy lot not only to continue his connection 
with the Eoyal College of Science for more than forty years, but, 
at a date long subsequent to the date of its foundation, to rescue 
the college from the state of depression into which it had fallen, 
and thus to save it from a crisis which threatened its existence. 
It was while he was occupied in the preliminary labors of the 
Exhibition Commissioners that Dr. Playfair was unanimously 
elected a member of the Athenaeum Club. 

III. 

In the year 1858, Playfair entered his fortieth year. Nearly 
half his days had been spent in England, and he had compressed 
into that comparatively short period an amount of work which it is 
given to comparatively few men to accomplish in a life-time. He 
had advanced from obscurity to fame, and had become the personal 
friend and trusted adviser of many of the greatest in the land. 
He had secured most of the honors which are recognized in Great 
Britain as the rewards of scientific eminence, and he had been the 
instrument by which the great revolution in the British sanitary 
system had been achieved. He had gained, moreover, a niche 
of his own in the cosmopolitan society of London. Everybody, who 
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knew him at all, knew that a dinner table was made the brighter 
by the presence of a man who bore a vast load of learning lightly 
as a flower, and who not only possessed a great store of knowledge, 
but had the art of imparting it in the easiest and pleasantest 
fashion. It seemed to his friends that his place in life was now 
definitely fixed, and that he would remain upon the great metro- 
politan stage a distinguished public servant, whose talents and 
energies would continue to be devoted to that branch of national 
work which lies outside the range of party politics. As a matter 
of fact, Lyon Playfair's original passion for scientific research 
had never left him. He looked back with yearning to the days 
when he had been a student in the laboratory at Edinburgh, and 
had made the original investigations which first secured for 
him the good will of Liebig. Thus it came to pass that, in the 
year 1858, he returned to the Scotland which he had left as a 
boy, in order to accept the post of Professor of Chemistry in Edin- 
burgh University. Although, however, for some years ensuing, he 
pursued a quiet academic life in Edinburgh, the Government did 
not forget his capacity for public usefulness. He was appointed, 
for instance, President of a Eoyal Commission to report on the 
herring fishery, and, in 1862, he was invited to take charge 
of the administration of awards at the Second International 
Exhibition, and to appoint the jurors. At the close of the 
Exhibition, he received various honors from foreign sovereigns; 
from Austria, the decoration of Commander of Francis Joseph; 
from Sweden, that of the Polar Star ; from Portugal, the Order of 
the Conception; and from Wiirtemberg, another decoration. In 
1865, he served on a Eoyal Commission appointed for the purpose 
of devising means for arresting the cattle plague, and, although 
his recommendations provoked, at first, a good deal of odium, they 
were subsequently adopted. It was while the Prince of Wales was 
living in Edinburgh, as Playfair's pupil in the application of 
science to industry, that an interesting incident occurred. The 
two were standing near a cauldron containing lead which was 
boiling at white heat. "Has your Eoyal Highness," asked Play- 
fair, "any faith in science ?" "Certainly," was the reply. Play- 
fair then carefully washed the Prince's hands with ammonia to get 
rid of any grease that might be on them. "Will you now 
place your hand in this boiling metal and ladle out a portion 
of it?" said Playfair. "Do you tell me to do this?" asked the 
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Prince. "I do," was the answer. The Prince instantly put his 
hand into the cauldron and ladled out some of the boiling lead 
without sustaining any injury. It is a well-known scientific fact 
that the human hand, if perfectly cleaned, may be placed un- 
injured in lead boiling at white heat, the moisture of the skin pro- 
tecting it, under these conditions, from any injury. Should the 
lead be at a temperature perceptibly lower, the effect would be, of 
course, very different. 

IV. 

When Playfair became Professor of Chemistry at Edinburgh, 
it was in the belief that the remainder of his days would be given 
to scientific work. In 1868, however, he entered upon a new 
career. He was, at this time, anxious that the second Eeform bill, 
then passing through Parliament, should provide for the repre- 
sentation of the Scotch universities, and his wishes were gratified. 
The new Eeform act allotted two members to the Scotch uni- 
versities; one to Edinburgh and St. Andrews united, and the 
other to Glasgow and Aberdeen. It was suggested to Playfair 
that he should become a candidate for Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews; after some hesitation, he consented, and he was elected. 
For many years thereafter he continued, although himself a con- 
vinced Liberal, to represent a constituency essentially Conserva- 
tive. He was to be chiefly known, however, to the House of Com- 
mons and to the world in connection with questions of social 
reform, and was but little involved in partisan controversies. In 
his reminiscences he explains to how large an extent he long stood 
aside from party politics in Parliament, but, in justice to him, it 
should be noted that he was far too honest to conceal his political 
opinions. Playfair's first speech in the House of Commons was 
in favor of the abolition of religious tests in the English univer- 
sities. In 1870, he urged the adoption of open halfpenny letters, 
now known as post cards, and in the same year he vigorously 
supported W. E. Forster's great measure for a national system 
of education in England. In 1873, he became Postmaster-General, 
and held the office until the accession of Mr. Disraeli to power in 
the following year. By the new Government he was appointed 
President of a Civil Service Commission which framed a system 
since officially known as the "Playfair Scheme." About the same 
time, he introduced a bill to regulate experiments on living 
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animals, eo that no operation involving pain should be made 
without an anesthetic. The Disraeli Government adopted the 
proposal with slight modifications, and it became law. In 1876 
Playfair was a member of the Eoyal Commission issued to recom- 
mend reforms in the Scotch universities. He was largely instru- 
mental in the foundation of the Chair of Geology at Edinburgh. 

In the autumn of 1877, Dr. Playfair visited for the first time 
the United States. This visit marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in his personal life. Not only did it lead to his marriage 
with Miss Edith Kussell, who survives him, but it opened up for 
bim a host of pleasant friendships on the western side of the At- 
lantic, and secured for him a position of influence in the United 
States enjoyed by few of his contemporaries among English public 
men. During his later years, his visits to America became annual 
events, and he quickly learned to appreciate American institutions, 
without losing, however, any of his patriotic devotion to his native 
land. To the study of American politics he brought a close and 
sympathetic attention, and, in due time, as we shall see, it was 
his lot to render a great service to both Great Britain and the 
United States under circumstances of exceptional gravity. We 
should here observe that Playfair's marriage to Miss Kussell pro- 
vided him with a companion who shared all his enthusiasms, and 
who not only encouraged but aided him in his public ambition. 
From this time forth, he went out more into society, entertained 
more largely in his own house, and, while as unremitting as ever 
in his devotion to public work, became gradually more and more of 
a figure in the social, as well as the political and scientific, life 
of London. 

When Mr. Gladstone resumed office in 1880, he expressed a 
wish that Dr. Playfair should become Patronage Secretary of the 
Treasury, an office the duties of which are better known by the 
conventional phrase of "First Whip." Not deeming himself 
adapted to discharge the functions of this post, Dr. Playfair 
declined it, and accepted, instead, the office of "Chairman and 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons," who presides techni- 
cally over "Ways and Means," but also over the whole House, after 
a bill has passed the second reading and goes into the committee 
stage. The repressive measures which, in the capacity of Chair- 
man, he was constrained to take against the obstruction offered by 
Mr. Parnell's friends were so disagreeable to Dr. Playfair that, 
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early in 1883, he resigned the office. It was at this time that the 
Queen appointed him a Knight Commander of the Bath. It was 
at his suggestion that the same mark of honor was conferred on 
Professor Eichard Owen in 1884. 



When, in 1886, Mr. Gladstone, breaking away from the policy 
of a lifetime, resolved to attempt to settle the great question of 
Ireland in the interests of the United Kingdom as a whole, he 
drew with him on his perilous path many men of eminence and 
high principle, though he had to part from some of those who 
had been his most faithful colleagues. Playfair was one of the 
men who, in that grave crisis, stood by the veteran Prime Minister. 
Having retired from the representation of Edinburgh, he stood 
forth in 1885 as the Liberal candidate for South Leeds, a most 
Eadical constituency, and achieved a brilliant victory. Upon the 
formation of Mr. Gladstone's penultimate Ministry, Playfair ac- 
cepted the post of Vice-President of the Council, an office in 
reality equivalent to that of Minister of Education. During his 
six months' tenure of office, only one important bill became law, 
that, namely, for the organization of the medical profession which 
Playfair contrived to carry. At the next general election in July, 
1886, Playfair was again returned for South Leeds, though by a 
somewhat diminished majority. The year 1887, that of the Queen's 
first Jubilee, put a load of labor upon him in his position of 
Deputy Chairman of the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition, 
and he was, at the same time, employed on a Eoyal Commission 
which had been appointed to inquire into the state of the endowed 
schools. Although nearly seventy years of age, he was still active 
as ever in promoting the cause of scientific and technical education 
in different parts of Great Britain. On October 31 in the same 
year, Playfair, at the head of a deputation of members of Parlia- 
ment, presented to President Cleveland a memorial in favor of a 
treaty of arbitration between Great Britain and the United States. 
We should next observe that when, in 1892, Mr. Gladstone returned 
for the last time to office, Playfair felt relieved to learn that, on 
account of his advanced age, he would not be called upon to 
undergo the fatigue inseparable from the work of a Cabinet 
Minister. He accepted a peerage, however, selecting the title of 
"Baron Playfair, of St. Andrews." In that ancient city, his 
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ancestors had lived for several generations, and his father, mother 
and uncles, as well as his grandparents, are buried in the church- 
yard of the ruined cathedral. The authorities of the city and 
University expressed their satisfaction that Lord Playfair had 
associated St. Andrews with his barony. 

It was in January, 1896, when he was in his seventy-eighth 
year, that Lord Playfair was able to render a last important 
service to his country. We refer to the part he played at the time 
when President Cleveland's message with regard to Venezuela 
brought Great Britain and the United States into dangerous an- 
tagonism. It was Lord Playfair, who, after a conversation with 
the Colonial Secretary, handed to the American Ambassador 
a memorandum which might furnish the basis of an equi- 
table agreement between the two countries. The memorandum 
outlined the settlement which was eventually reached, though 
some time elapsed before negotiations culminated in the agreement 
to submit the Venezuela boundary to arbitration. No man who 
had any part in averting the catastrophe, which for a time was 
threatened, could fail to feel proud of his share in the work, 
and Lord Playfair during the brief remainder of his life was 
glad to know that his own efforts had in this respect been useful, 
not only to his fellow countrymen, but to the people of a country 
with which he had become connected by an endearing tie. 

A close student of the branch of science which deals with the 
economic conditions of life, Playfair was a watchful observer of 
the startling developments which these conditions underwent. To 
the new order of things he sought to apply the old economic 
truths, and it was repeatedly his good fortune to draw the right 
economic lessons from the new conditions of human life with 
which he was brought in contact. Few men of our time have 
done more than he did to show the bearing of new industrial 
facts and of fresh scientific discoveries upon the old laws of 
supply and demand. A philosopher among politicians, and a 
politician among philosophers, he was to achieve more than one 
memorable success in applied science and in politics, and he was 
to attain, at last, the honor of being one of the few men who, at a 
moment when the two branches of the English-speaking race 
seemed drifting toward ruinous collision, were able to intervene 
and avert a disaster that might have wrecked the cause of human 
liberty. M. W. Hazeltine. 



